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strange to Italian patriots as to foreign statesmen;
^f was almost two centuries later before the demand
"tor a united country became important, so slow is
the development of new political conceptions.

Richelieu's own plan was for a confederation of
the Italian states under the nominal leadership of
the Pope, but this project pleased nobody. The
papacy desired no political experiments, and the
Italian princes looked with distrust upon the Pope
as a political leader. The combination was not
feasible; the Cardinal soon recognised what was
possible in politics, and did not press his scheme.
The success of his career was largely due to the
justness of his political visionj; his ambitions were as
practical as those of Frederick II., and he was never
led astray by the vague dreams that allured Na-
poleon. iHe accomplished much because he set
strict limits to what he undertook.

In the course of these Italian campaigns, the
Cardinal first mzt'M&z&rin^and in 1630 he saw some-
what of the man who was to be his successor.
Mazarin was then a young Italian of twenty-eigKt,
in the service of the Pope; he was popular from his
winning manners, and had already gained a certain
prominence in Italian politics. He seems to have
been charmed by Richelieu's imposing personality,
but the Cardinal distrusted the smooth-tongued
Italian, and did not at once admit him to his
favour. " What he says cannot be received for gos-
pel truth," Richelieu writes Mary de' Medici. In
1634, Mazarin secured the coveted honour of being
sent to Paris as papal nuncio, and he took an activecess attended another measure, whichforms of taxation which added to their burden.
